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ABSTRACT * • ■ 

An understanding- of the magnitude of illiteracy or 
adult under6duaat ion in the southeast U.S. and identification of the 
soc^-al, political, and economic conditions related to it are 
e*sehtial to developing effective policies for reducing or, 
eliminating adult illiteracy , in the region, literacy is defined tvs 
the intellectual, social, vocational^ and civic skills and abilities 
expected of a high 'school graduate who has had a "reasonably good" 
e(f}ication. Nationally, about haxf the adult population has less than 
-a high school-level education (50 million), one-quarter of these leas 
than fifth c|ra<f^ ^ f unct;.ona'iiy illiterate" ) » and three iaillion 
cannot read or write in any language. The Florida population is about 
average/ the rest of th^ Southeast x 10 X to V\% below national levels. 
Since the Southeast is also'moving faster in terms of rate of 
development and change, it is « time when critical choices can mold 

\9 region's developnlent and serve. a=; a model to- other areas. The 
'correlates of iiiiteracy -must- be seen; poverty, exploitation, 
alienation, and related conditions are highly associated with b^ing 
illiterate in a highly literate society. Tftus major changes are 
required in* 'political , economic, and educational polig^es and 
priorities especially in Regard to development of under-realized 
sources of tax rev^ue^ gross unier-utilizat ion of educational 
'resources for formal. and non-formal lifelong" learning, and "^Qntinuecl 
development of f oreign-bjsed iaboi? intensive industries. While- 
present' adult basic education (ABE) programs have not failed, they 
represent a holding action at best. Main needs are for -sii^f f icient '■ 
commitment of ' resource^, integrated economic-educat iopal planning, 
and use of already existi^ag knowledge and technology. (JT)" ^ . 
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ILLITERACY AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR .DEVELOPMENT 

through'' ADULT EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHEAST 
1 ♦ . ' * 



George F . Aker 'and 
Jack L. Garitt Dean, . 
F$V . College of Education 



This paper i's an attempt to outline the magni^de of llllter^y or adult . 

0 s . 

undereducatiori in the Southeast, an identification of sdme of the more obVlous 
social. pWiUcal and economic conditions related to thi8 situation, dnd a recom- 
mendation of certain policies and principles" for consideration. 
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Adult education is or , ought tojg a highly political and value laden activity 

This means that whin individuals are involvedjn education they tend to expand 

their awarenes» of 'self and environmerit, their range of wants and interests, 

their sense of justice, their need to participate in decision-making activities. • 

their abUlty to think critically and reason rationally, their ability to create - 

alternative choices of aqtion, and ultimately their power or control over the 

, forces and factors which affect them - and this is political action . 

.. . . . . ^ ... . ^ ^ 

And What else is democracy as Lindeman pointed out, but^a "conception 

of sovereignty founded upon the assumption that ultimate power can ohly be 

safely trusted in the hands of the people, a conception of human equality Uased 

upon the assumjptlon t^iat basic human needs are similar and that these needs 

will be more readily satisfied through democratic rule than by any other method 



of governing, a conception of human ijelatlonthlps which moves Ideally from 
exploljatlve and mechanistic patterns towards myt^^l organic patterns . 
and finally a obnceptiolji of the interrelatedness of all varieties of human experience 
LlnUeiian also pointed outjthat social action is only Juspfled when the force 
-bohipd It lb democratic and this metns that it must be derived from intelligence ^ 
filK^^reason - a task Involving adult education . 

Thp Essentiality of Adult or Lifelong Education 

■ \ '■ . 

Xo paraphrase a report of thfe president's Advisory Council on Admt 

' - ■■ ■ 

Educaton, we cannot'Sfford an educational system that is predomlhantly child- 

■• < 

centered. It would be too expensive. Adults, not children, are making the 
decisions that affect all functions- and actions qf our government. Adults, not 
children, are responsible for our productive output - or lack of it. Adults, 
not children, are confronted with rhe^decisions of parenthood and decisions 

■m ■ ^ ... 

which determine the quality of family .life and, the quality of education for children i 
Adults, not children, 'are challenged by enyironmentaror political problems that 



threaten all future generations. Adults more than children, fire faced with the 

■ ^ * ■ ^ / « - /'J 

Increasing. cost of living and the stagnant economy . ' ^» 



For these reasons, adults, even more than children, need relevant and . 

c ' - 

pertinent education^now . They need access to learning opportunities 'which 

will enable them to effectively gather and analyze the information' necessary for 

." • • . ^ ^ ' . 

attalning^higher order solutions to increasiftgly complex problems . ^ 

Th^y nSed opportunities for individual and bhared learning experlenfces 

*• " * . 

that will foretell the consequences bf alterhatiye decisions jy*hich must' be made 



now and each day thereafter . They need learnfng experiences to enhance their 

ability to contribute to the busir^ss of a free society; tp resist the influenf:e of 

mass perKuasion and propaganda; to avoi^d sterHotyping .their teUow rnen in 

negative ways; to develop ar^ open and Inquiring mind mind free of prejudice 

and premature closure to new ideas, life styles and values,' arul to expand their 

unl!(]ue potentials for economic and social development, for creative leisure, and* 

for self-jictualliyuilon . Adults who have dropped from or been^^assed by our 

formal educational system and'whqfeusually represent the poverty stricken and 

the functionally non-Uterate need especially designed practical basic education 

to more effectively function as workers, parents, responsible ^citizens , consumers 

users of leisure time, and continuing learners. 

• » 

■ \ • '. 

.The increasing number of older citiz^s need especially designed educat^n 
■ « . . . ' ■ 

to enable them to lead more^eanlngful and satisfying lives, to supplement thejr 
incomes through part-time or second or third careers and tt/ contribute to the 
Improvement of our communities. Middle-age workers need dynamic learning" . 
opportunities to train and retrain for the fast changing requirements pf the 
occupations and professions . 

/ ' ■ ' 

/ Ow, social, political and economic institutions and neighlborhobds need 
♦ 

^ducatlonal' opportunities that will fielp facilitate orderly growth, planned <?hange 
and continuing renewal . 

I 

In short, our citizens need opportunities to create a learning society capable 
of intelligent. self-renewal and change. 



With the foregelng in miind, the following assumptions are proposed as 
basic in designing the form ajid function of public adult education: 

1. The,Sputhea-8t has a wealth of natural resources, physical resources, 
and a multitude of organizations and agencies - public, private arid 
voluntary . But its two greatest resources are its ppople - people 
w;ith no known limits in thpir abilities to develop, to grow and learn, 
and to 'solve proble^is, and- its capsibiUtles tb create new knowledge 

. . ahd technolpgfy through education and research. 

2 . Nearly all of our major problems and .issi^es are the ^e§ult .of hviman 
action an(i decisions or inaction and ind^ksislon . These problems 
being of human origin can and will yield titf- human actions and 
resolutions . ' • • 

Sudl5 problems include: failui'e of our educational system to appro^ 
priately respond to many children and youth, widespread adults 
illiteracy, poverty, crime and delinquency., drug abuse, pollution, 
envirohmental decay , energy shortages, malnutrition, broken homes, 
inadequate housing, mental illness, overcrowded cities, and 
inequality of opportunity . ^ 

3. The Region 1^8 a great advantage over certain other areas in that 
♦ none of crur problems appear to be of such serious proportion that 

' they are nearly unsolvable in regard-to our social, educational, 

scientific and technological capabilities. Given the knowledge and 
desire, we can effectfvely address our major problems and substan- 
. tially and continuously improve our quality of life through democra- ' 
tically directed processes of planned change. ^ 

4 . While education by itself cannot solve our ma joir social, economic, 

\ and environmental problems , its provision in adequate ahd effective 

\ forms is crucial to the solution of any. or all of them . 

5 . The creation of a self-renewin"]^ and learning society is more than 
solving problems. It is conceiving and attaining desired futures, 
it is fostering and nourishing the potential interests, abilities, and 
constroctive aspirations 6f each individu^l throughout her or his 
lifetimfe. 

« 

6 . Our goal is improving the quality of life and living should afford 

all.our citizens at every station and stage of life', the opportunUty 

tp maximize their potentials to the fullest extent of tjheir abilitiee . 




7 . The quality Qf our lives and the lives of our children and theHaseful- 
ness of our social and organizational structures (today and tomprrttv) 
will depend heavily upon our ability to create and maintain viable^ 
networks for adult education for It is the adult, not the child whose 
decisions and actlDns deflfie the nature of our environment - ecologically , 
politically, economically, socially, culturally and spiritually . 

8. People I whether gainfully employed or not, need and want a lifers 
work, a sense of contribution and meaning in what they do and multiple 

. . career o'ppbrtunltles , * ^ 

9. i^eople want to learn to Hve more cooperatively and at the same time 
learn to be more self-reliant ^ as individuals, as fafnilles, as neigh- 

^borhoods. as communities, and as a iatloR- I.e. , t^iey want the oppoi^ 
tunlty to Individually and collectively affect the decisions and for^nsl 
that shape their Uves.^ 

10. All education should becbme more Individually need -centered , reality^ 
* based .^problem -focused and functional In contrast to existing Ibck 

discipline-based, and overspeclallzed schooling which essumes that 
nearly everyone should learn the «atne thing* at the same rdte, dXirlng 
tlie same time. In the same way . , 

11. Learning and living (working, lelsurlng, soclallring, creating, etc.) 
should become more fully Integrated wherein we cease the early sorting 

^ for vocational training for some and academic ciducatlon for others . 

Instead of maintaining separate educftttonal systems for those who work 
* with their hands and those who work with their ^i^ds, we should 
recognize that most praople need to be able to do both, and^that all 
people need to better be able to think critically and reflectively, 
and that all of us need an opportunity to stay current anci become 
updated in terms o;r our skills and competencies . 

12. ' Finally, opportunities alid patterns for learning shouldH^ecome more 
^ varied and flexible ~ with easimTaccess to and exit from our agencies 

of basic , secondary , and post^condary education . 

In examining the foregoing asstunptlons about our nature , problems , and 

goals (as individuals and as a society) , it seems as though our philosophy should 

be based upon the concepts of the "learning society, " a society that recognizes 

y 

change ^as Its most constant variable and one that d«ternllne^ and directs. the ^ 
nature of change primarily through widespread citizen participation \ti an ongoing 
stream of educational activities. 
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Such a sociQty would create ao environment wherein the'community itself 
becomes the educational agency or network wherqin the full range of public and 
private Institutes (schools, colleges, stores, churches, local governi;ient, Indus- 
tries, vyiiversltleli , parks, zoos, museums, broadcasting service? correctionftl 
'Centers, etc .) are Interrelated to maximize their educational utility and Impact." 

Giv^n some acceptance of the ftbove Ideas, the task for us becomes one of 
delineation and clarifying our role in creating the "learning society," In this 
regard, a major gOQl Is the near term reduction or elimination of adult illiteracy. 

. J ■ 

THE MAINTENANCE OF AN ILLITERATE SOCIETY 
As with many complex concepts » literacy like democracy , beauty'T and truth 

M 

is riot something one arrives at or becomes perfect In - rather it is a goal that one 
must continuously move toward . 

The Ph.D . scientist or postgraduate engineer who spends most of his/her 

. ' - . _» 

life learnihg more and more about less and less can easily become less literate ^ 
than the non-schooled migrant worker regarding the practical affairs of life or 
the general conditions of community. And the civic illiteracy of an increasing 
supply of highly schooled specialists who tend als^Jo^cupy k^ policy and 
decision-making posts in our agencies of government and business may well be 
a larger threat to our survival thai) the academic illiteracy pf that much larger 
. segment of society who have less than a high school education. 

The Problem of Definition 

niiteracy, or its converse literacy, ar/e vague and ill-defjfted concepts. 
Literacy has variously been define^ as simply the ability to read and write one's 



na)ne, as having comj^leted a prescribed number of years of formal scj^odllng , as 
more elaborate functions involving communication, computational, and problem- 
solving skills, and as detailed descriptions of performahce levels nApded to , 

' ■ ■ - I ■ 

function with a certain degree (jf efficiency and effectivenesB in a variety of social^ 
roles In a highly technological, knovrledgerbased, rapidly changing sdciety.^*^ 

For purposes of this paper and, at the risk of oversimplification, literacy 
Is defined as the Intellectual, social, vocational and civic skills and abilities- 
expected of a high school graduate who has had a "reasonably good" education. 
At this level ^f ability , a person ought to be able to continue his or her educatiqn, 
to retain (though not necessarily find) a job, lo calculate the itemized deduction 
version of the federal income tax foVm - albeit with considerable difficulty , and to 
effectively cope with or adapt to most of the routine and ordinary '^onditiens of 
life and society . Such people in appropriate environments might loarn'to b)Bcome 



) 



rule makers and changers as well as good rule followers! 

The Scope of Illltel^icy / 

Despite our efforts to the contrary, present social and institutional structures 
tend to operate more to maintain than reduce Illiteracy! This is a strong indictment 
considering we represent one of the most highly educated societies the wofld has v 
eVet known. But look at the facts . ■* ~ 

By current Census* data slightly more than 50 percent ojf our population over 
age 25 have graduated from high school . And nearly^ IBO percent of American adults ' 
over age 16 and not enrolled In school have less tharf a high 8c!;^ool level education . 



Except in Florida where only 52 percent of the balefe and t3 percer^ otthe females, 
25 years of age or over, graduate frqjn hij^ school, (it is likely that maj^y o? these 
graduated in other states) . the flgures for the South are significantly.below the 
rational average ranging from^h* high 30 's in the Cafolinas and Kentucky to the 
low 40'8 in the other states represented here> In terms of nui^er of persons who ' 
have less than 8 years of schooling , the rates are two times as high In the South 
as in other regions. And these data, i.e. , Census data, are very conservative 
to say the least. That is because many people tend to remember^years of school 

J 

completed on the high side. 

• / ; ' 

✓ Data developed by State Departments of Education shpw that 66 million of 
our 16 years of age and aver, out of school pppulation have not completed high 



school and !24 million of them have not attained an elementajry level education 
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. \ Such data also do not account for the fdct that many high ^hool graduates 

r 

are not literate - i.e. , cannot*-ead, write or compete at the 5th grade level/ 
cannot pass jthe adult GED exam or the Army entrance tests . GiYsyn^BUCh a 



situation, we submiflhat thp actual state of illiteriipy is unknown in this country 



X 



Consequently, we prefer to use gi"088 or apprpximate data as b more helpful way 
of understanding X]fje scgp^ of illiteracy . . J| 

/ V 

The Florida population is about average in terms of the national situation - 
but.it has an above average partj.cipation in public adult education a^d more than 
ohe of ev^ry six or seven diplpmas awaited is an adult high school or equivalency 
diploma . The rest of the population in the Southeast are from jl4 to 10 percent • 

■ " / 

below the national levels in terms of number of high school graduates . On the 

( 



^ -9- 
0 ' ■ 

■ i ■ ' 

brlghtxslde, the Southeast Is gaining faster than the rest of the country in rate 
of almost any kind of development one can jneasure - i.e., levels of education, 
Income, populAHon, etc. . . 

Here' Is what we view ad a simply apd appropriate way of remembering the 
condition of our illiteracy . Nationally, about half 9f our adult population have 
less than a high school level education (SOVniUionr. Half (^these have less than 
an 8th grade level of education (25 million) , half of them have less than a 5th 
grade level of education and are called "functionally yliterate" and approxiiffStely 
three million of us cannot read or write in any language « ^ 

t ' ^ 

In this instance, |punc^on£(lly illiterate" means that 12 million of us cannot 
read an urban;^newspaper or listen to a national newscast with good comprehension, 

r 

or fill out most job application forms, differentiate unbiased reports from propa- 
ganda, or readily enter into a job skill development prog:^[am . So half of us are 
illiterate by any high school defir^ition, and half of thesejai^ll literate by th^ USOE 



definition of fun^onal literacy^ 

In our 3outhea8tern states, 13 .5 million adults over age 16 have not completed 
high school and 6.5 million have not completed the 8th grade. When we examine 7 
enrollment in our ABE programs and the relationship between cumulative partici- 
pation In ABB aAd the magnitude^ of the target audience, it is, clear tfiat present 
efforts to reduce miteracysTj^resent a holding action at best . (Figure 1 .) 



Depending on whose estimate or set of figures one uses, from 700,000 to 

■ 

1,000,000 youth drop out of our formal K-12 school system each year and our 
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present public programs of adult basic education reach slightly less than this 

amount or one percent of the target population • And while we con^oue to increase 
% • ' 

the percent of high school and college level members of society, in absolute 
-A . 

numbers more of us are counted as illiterate each day. 

Relationship of Populations 

TARGET POPULATION - 1970 CENSUS 
16 years of age 6 older. NOT enrolled 
in school with lees than the completion 
of secondary education. 




Source: 



Adults over 16 years of age with 
LESS thap an eighth grade education 



3,825,000 ABE Particii)ants 
cumulative 1970-1974 

Includes adults living overseas as 
civilians,' armed fop^s personnel 
overseas, and individuals in penal 
institutions . 



Figure 1 



A Target P6pulatlon1n Adult Education , Report of 
the National Advisory Council on-Adult Education, 
f%I.S. Qovernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. , 
1974, p. 53. 



In the mid 1960 's in Florid^, illiteracy was about evenly divided between 
urban and rural, between black and white. That same relative distribution 
probably remains today and the other states in the Southeast are probably not 
much different. This also means ||jdt the' rural and the black are considerably 
overrepreeiehted In our Illiterate society,. And surprisingly, the bulk of us who 



are illiterate are not tfte old folks - no we're between I||||^ge8 of 16 and 45! ' 

Given sufficient political, economic and educational comininnent/tKis Ifi 
all avoidable. Illiterate adults want to become literate ahd they do have the 

ability to leprn . ^ » ^ff-^^ 

* 

THE CORRELATES'OF ILLITERACY 
Given that thousands of iUlterate or semi -literate Amer^^an adults are 

socially responsible, contributing citizens » illiteracy Is still a tremendous 

% 

handicap - to the individual , the family . the community and*the larger society . 

■ \ ■ ■ 

Nearly any undesirable hmnan, ijocial or economic condition one*can 
identify,, bears a statistical relationship to Uifteracy . Persons who are under- 
educated are more likely than those who are more liighly educated to: * 
a. have serious difficulty in income maintenance 
b\ be victimized by creditors * • 
' c . be unemployed or underemployed \ 
d ^ be on welfare 

e. have inadequate conditions of physical and emotional health - including 
hypertension, poor hearing and poor visioij 

f. have inadequate nutrition' ■$ . ^ 
g • ' live ii> substandard housing 

h. lacjk reliable transportation # 

...... 

i . i^ay more for meeting basic survival needs as well as non-essential 
it^ms 

J . have difficulty with the role of parent * 

> ' • ,• ' ■■ ' 

k . ^have children who will face problems much like their own 



i - 12 - . ♦ 

• 1. have more children than they want . , 

m. not vx?te or engage in civic or political /affairs ^ 

n.- have difficulty in pt^talnlng needed social, health and/or econoniic 
services provided by the community 

o . feel helpless or pftweYless to work the system or control the forces 
that most influence their lives ' . 

p . be incarcerated* • 

^ q . ^ not participate In any organized formyf coYitlnuing education 

r . experience more accidental inj\iry" ' ... 

^ 8 . live fewer, years* 

The message Is clear - poverty, exploitation, alienation and related conditions 

/ 

are among those that are highly associated with being Illiterate in a highly literate 
society . t 

The recent literature of adult education and related social sciences abounds 
with conclusive evidence of the interacting and complex relationships that exist 
between substandard living and substandard levels of education. ^ 

And while the condition of illiteracy is as much an urban problem as a 
rural one , or a'white as a black one or a male as a female one or an old age as 
a young one, the relationships that exist between undesirable conditions of life 
and community and Illiteracy are eiven stronger if you are black or rural , stronger 
If you are both! Consequently, if pne lives in the Southeast, his or her chance 
of not being illiterate aren't really too good . 

Yet In spite of such harsh statistics, t-he existence of and opportunities 



for desired human, social and economic dtwelopnit^nt and, change In the South 

i 

are greater than In any other part of the Ration . It is not only that we have 
farther to go in lerniH of hunjan renource utilization and econcntiic development 
fv^ich provides the oppor^tunity , it Is because we are moving faster In terms . 
of rafte of development and'changejis wellf.^;^'^ We believe our region has a 

critical choice to make, can eitfier assuite the responsibility foi^our own 

> 

destiny and deliberately ljuild toward desired futures - and simultaneously 

serve as a modol for other areas of the country^ or we can Ignore our opportunities. 

■ • * 

imlterte the historic growth patterns and^change of the north and become a 21s^ 
century replica of 20th century northern areas. 

To assume such leadership, major changes are required in certain political, 
econonjic and educational policies and priorities especially in regard to^the 
development of under-realized sources of tax revenvie\ gross under-utilizatlpn 
of ^ucational resources for formal and non-formal lifelong learning, and continued 
development of foreign-based laboi^mlhslve industries , ■ 

The Southeast region exhibits certain characteristics not uncommon to a 
number of progressive » rapidly developing "underdeveloped" nations , Perhaps 
a few comparative or cross-cultural studies of some of thif more successful 
models of human and economic development on other continents would prove 
enlightening and relevant to our own particular problems and rieeds . 

Qne thing that has been learned from extensive research in world literacy 
programs is that by itself, literacy "education is insufficient as a catalyst to 
economic development.^ To be effective adult basic education must be system- 



J. 



\ ■ • 
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aticully incorpornted into a larger, carefully planned desig 



a. capital and material resource development and utilization 

b. * urban, rural and iwgional planing ' . 

c . development of public and private work opportunities 

d. ' parent, family and community -\yide education 

\ ■ . 

6. effective Information delivery and knowledge sharing systems 

{. ' wldespfesd participatory Involvement of citizens In cfiange processes. 

^ * ■ 

g. coordinated, cooperative and in some cases merged social » health, 
rehabilitative and educational delivery systems 



All of the above are, of course, predicated on the assumption of on-going 
efficient needs assessment activitiqs, monitoring of relevant change indices and 



trend data and scientific evaluation pf process and product variables • 



Weaknesses and Strengths of Present Activities in Adult Basic Education 

Over the past decade adult educators and social scientists have^oneumed 
millions of dollars in attempts to improve the efficacy of adult basic education 
through research and teacher ti^lning activities. The response of the private 

sector in the development gf innovative learning materials and effective educational 

■ » ■ 

technologies has been phenomenal. As a consequence, we have acquircKjL the 
knovdpdge and the technplogy needed for implementing hlg4i quality adult basic 
education programs. But observations of the practice of ABB in nearly any 
community reveal that we have utterly failed in our ability to apply what we 
know . Among many of our deficiiencies^nclude: ^ / 

a • The public is generally unaware of the problem of illiteracy , 
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h. AHK 1h by and a "nidoiill^lit tiiji;^' opeiatioii car rind on !)v 

[)art tinuj, short tni ni day si:hool tnaohnrsot childMMi too 
tlr<*d and ill • pt f»par cni tor iht) (i<unandlr!f.5P^or k ol adull rduoation. 

' Mrinb(5rsof thn potential au(Jion<:r for AHl\ aM> not attractf^d to 
thn types ()t prof;iains offered and usuidly ni v, unawar<* (^f 
oppOrtunttlt^s that exist, 

d. The QoncV^tf; of prac:fRr»>l and functiorial education base(i on 
^ adult performance Ievel;g^rt^ tor the most part not belnx 

operatiun^lized . .* ' 

e. There is little integration between aUult basic, vo(;:ation^l atid 
career education - or with any other facet of adult education. 

^ f . There is no schema for incorporating ABE into an overall plan 
for sgcial and ecoflondc development, no follow through with 
former participants, little effort to providejhts undereducated 
with. opportunities for or a view of lifelong learning, and no 
effective coordination between manpow^er , welfare and education 
specialists at any le^iels of their bureaucracies,^ 

While ABE . has not JDeen.re80U.ncling^^ 
either. Quite the contrary, since 1966 ABE has significantly contributed to the 
quality of life of millions of Americans. IISOE has documentation on hundreds 
of thousands of participants in ABE who have*gained or advanced in employment, 
left welfare r paid taxes , increased the educational climate of their homes, 

^ 

ihitlated participation in civic and political affairs, etc. 

Thus far, the academic growth of partit:ipant8 in ABE has exceeded the 
rat&s of advancement of youth per units of time and money . And the rates of 
dropout in ABE have been as low or lower than in our K-12 programs for children 

r 

The main problem ^appears to be one of insufficient commitment of resources, lack* 
♦ 

of integrated economic-educational planning , and lack of policies and admini- 
strative practices necessary for the effective use of already existing knowledge 
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and toc.linoiy^y . (;iv(»n Mtl«u}u*itr pulltlcal < (Miiin itiiMMit .iiul ajipinpr latn pnlu y. 
iulult «nliuatU)!i ha.s a kny fnlr U) (:i«*alin^; ii 1 1 f t na 1 1 V r s !(» U'<i]fai('. .1 v!Mh!<^ 
<H:()n()1<iy^j^>nui n snclally healthy (icinocracy . *v 



r 
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\ 



^ siJCU^KvSTKJNvS AND rossnuM/ni'S ^ ^ 

Thn i:Mallf!ng(! to thn Southejist Is to \w^i^[u Uiv d^wrJopnuMit (it p()li{;if»s 
addr^sed to thi^^ollowlri^ goals: . . Y - 

1 . Kstablish adult basic education as an enterprise* having tu}ual 
priority with youth pducation ~ an enterprise that is fully inte , 
grated or coordinated with all levels of edycation an^ with voga- 
tional technical , career and conmiunity eiH|fHtlon.' 

. ' 

2. Establish adult basic education so that itfe leadership^ and instruc- 
tional personnel are employed for full-time service with full- time 
commitments - i.e.^ ABE should not rely on part-time, day school 
teachers of chilcLren . Rather its staff should represent a blend of 

c educators including; 

V 

a . persons ofa^]pecr&nf pre^^ • - " \' 

. ^' . . ' . \ 

b. persons V^ith specific skills in tpclinology , agriculmr«. business. 

etc. ' ^ , % 

c. persons who simultanoously v/ork in youth and adult education 

d. person^ who are retired or semi-retired who ca^make signi- 
\ ficant^contributions to part or full time service in ABE 

' e. young persons who are in training for service in education 
. (interns, community college students, etc.) 

3. Create a system of public education which blends education, working. 
* citizenship ancji leisuring for all ages so that the ideals of career 

and community education can be fully implemented. Youth should 
hijve sum^ apprenticeship experiences (in both the private and 
public BectorsY sor that they are employable should they elect to 
lepve schooljpfntnr to graduation. j > 

4 . Remove the stigma of school drop-out and provide attractive oppor- 
tunities for recurrent career long, Ufelong^education so that 
individual's can combirre working and learning at any stage of 
the life cycle . . - ^ ^ v. 

1. 
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Mild HOclal l)t5iu!lits o^^culult nrul riu-virrrnt rtliu Hiuui. 

!^n (le^flnt^ \\w. (:^lu:t!pt^i ol working miuI wi^lfaro so that inccuiMi , 
nuilntt^nancr Is providtul To uiHun[)l()y(Kl nuuiihf^Ts of the^ work 
l()?(:e through thoh par lUMpaUon in !ull tlmr. ,iilul! «uiuuutluii Ai\i\ 
ttaliiliiK activltioH, This would rncjuin' co! !a})or ation htjtwrfui 
j.u)Vf!r iiimwit , IndiiMtiy and organized labor 

I'^tnbllBh prioritieH and needs lor public: workn and stuvicr 
p projects so that public omployuiont and education are addroM«od 
to significant community needH and probjems. 

.' ■ ' ■ \^ 

Kstatilish regional training centers, clearlnghouseB , and domonstra 
tion projects designed to further the goals of lifelong learning. ^ 
econondc , and social development. 

Determine the undesirab^xand desirable consequences of labor . 
intensive industries and establish relevant goals and policies 
relating to them, i.e., while the exploitation of "cheap" labor 
by foreign Industry Is detrimental to the economic and social 
grqwth of the region, there may be opportunities for labor 
intensive employment flTrough home industries or crafts for 
retired persons who want to supplement their incomes and who , 
want to find satisfying work. ( 



Redirect the role of teacher colleges to pre and in-service 
education for thti expanding needs in recurrent and life- 
long education as needs continue to lessaq for teachers 
of children . ' 

> » 

Create ri9gional,^8tate and local councils for ll|elong education 
to facilitate Integrated economic ^social and educational planning 
in terms of: )^ 

a. inter agency cooperation and coordination ^ 

b. needs assessment - j ^ 

c . efficient use of the technologies of mass and non-formal education 

d . follow-through opportunities for continuing education as a < 
natural consequence of partiCipadon in ABE/APL programs 

e. dlseeminatlon of results of research and demonstration activities 

f . continuing program evaluation 



in 



eftootlv(? llnkaKtm hetwonn \ht^ adult aiicj iion tVadltlonal 
liducatioii ac;tlv ititis of coniinuiilty sohcxfls, tt*chiili:al iD^itltut 
conin^unlty collogOH , vintvni nitle^H , social w(n k agnnclos, 
buHinoss and Industi y , tho inaus iiunlla . lihiailoK, iwont 
gHVtuniiinnt agongh^s and organizi?d labor . 



in sunynary, economic dewelopinont. recognizing the negatlvo outcomes ol 
a "bigger is better attitude/' and concurrent adult education are both ^j^ucially 
inte^rrelateji in the development of people, communities, and the quality ot lltcj^ 
The a1:Dove ideas on adult education, for devolopnittnt^re based Qn tlie assumption 
tji^t a high and continuing priority bo given to the elirffination of existing patterns 
of racial and sexual discrimination throughout the Region, Communities in which 
children are j^cialiy segregated between public and* private schools and. wherein 
all sorts of discrimination by race, sex, age, religion, income or vocati^on exists 
can humanly develop only to the extent that such conditions can be overcome. For 
in the final analysis, the goal of development ;-be it econotaic, social or educational 
is human development. Such are the problems of the nation and the world . Can 
this Region serve as a model in their solution? 
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